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Curious  Story,  That  Had  Escaped  Historians  and  is  Brought  to  Light  by  a  Boston  Man,  of  John  S.  Sta 

Who  Served  as  a  Recruit  for  the  President  in  the  Last  Year  of  the  War — How  His  Enlistment  Came 

About — Interesting  Facts  Not  Recorded  in  Any  Life  of  Lincoln  Fully  Borne  Out  by  War 

Records  and  Documents  in  Staples  Family — Grave  of  Lincoln  Recruit  at  Stroudsburg,Pa. 


IN  the  various  biographies  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  ahd  the  mass  of  remi- 
niscent material  printed  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  centenary  last  year,  no 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  an  interest- 
ing fact  in  his  public  life,  which  is  here 
set  forth,  withjsfull  corroborative  data, 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  tti.it  in  the  last 
year  of  the  civil  war  Lincoln  was  rep- 
resented in  the  army  by  a  ''representa- 
tive recruit." 

The  story  of  this  recruit  comes  to 
light  through  the  activity  in  research 
of  D.  Eldredge.  a  Boston  business  man, 
"who  is  a  veteran  of  the  3d  New  Hamp- 
shire regt,  in  which  he  served  during 
the  war,  and  of  which  he  is  histor 
Mr  Eldredge's  researches  have 
supplemented  by  those  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Globe,  with  the  result  that 
the  story  may  now  be  given  with  tol- 
erable completeness. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr  Eldredge  came 
across  a  statement  that  Lincoln  had 
"sent  a  substitute  to  the  war."  This 
started  him  on  a  search  for  corrobora- 
tion. He  could  not  believe  that  Lincoln 
had  sent  a  substitute, -for  as  President 
he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  therefore  not  eligible  to  send  a  sub- 
stitute. He  thought,  however,  ttiat  the 
President  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  provisions  of  the  provost  mar- 
shal general's  circular  of  June  26,  1861, 
which  permitted  any  person  not  liable 
to  draft  to  put  a  representative  recruit 
into  the  army. 


Among'  the  representative  recruits  en 
listed  under  this  provisiim  from  the 
district  of  Columbia,  Mr  Eldredge 
found  in  tlie  war  records  the  name  of 
John  S.  Staples,  as  representative  re- 
(  ruit  for  A.  Kijcal",  This  entry  occurs 
on  page  936  of  volume  126. 

"With  this  fact  as  a  starting  point, 
Mr  Eldredge  began  a  search  for  facts 
concerning  John  S.  Staples.  His  re- 
search was  carried  on  bv  correspond- 
ence, in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
ceived a.  letter  from  M.  L.  Drake,  ad- 
jutant of  the  local  Grand  Army  post 
at  Stroudsburg.  Penn.  Mr  Drake  stated 
that  John  S.  Staples  was  a  native  of 
Stroudsburg-,  and  is  buried  there,  and 
that  on  his  tombstone  is  the  statement 
that  he  served  as  a  "substitute"  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr  Drake  enclosed 
a  synopsis  of  the  story  of  Mr  Staples' 
service  in  the  army,  as  collected  from 
the  records  of  the  Stroudsburg  post,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  member,  and  from 
members  of  the   Staples  family. 

•With  these  data  in  his  possession,  a 
member  of  the  Globe  staff  visited 
Stroudsburg'.  It  is  an  attractive  town 
on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the 
celebrated  Water  Gap.  The-  country 
round  about  is  rolling  and  rich  in  farm- 
ing lands.  The  hills,  river  and  fertile 
fields  make  a  delightful  picture.  The 
place  is  a  summer  resort.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, thrifty  for  generations,  are  pros- 
perous. The  town  'has  several  banks, 
and  each  bank  has  many  fat  accounts. 

Here  since  the  earliest  settlement  of, 
the  town  have  lived  representatives  of 
the  Staples  family.  The  forefathers 
came  from  England.  They  lie  buried, 
under  quaint  gravestones,  in  the  same 
hilly  cemetery  where  the  Lincoln  re- 
cruit lies  in  his  long  sleep. 

Although  God-fearing  and  hard  work- 
ing people,  the  members  of  the  Staples 
family  have  never  been  well-to-do.  Its 
chief  representative  in  Stroudsburg  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  John 
L.  Staples,  the  grandson  of  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier.  He  was  born  in  1814, 
and  had  learned  the  trade  of  wheel- 
wright, which  he  carried  on  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  ,  also  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  at 
times  served  as  circuit  pree  her,  ana 
as  a  kind  of  evangelist,  traveling  far 
over  hard  roads,  and  leading  ^oitgh 
hfe,  in  order  to  exhort  the  men  vim- 
ployed  in  the  lumber  camps  of  the 
river  valleys,  or  on  the  log  rafts  that 
came  down  the  Delaware  in  spring  and 
summer  from  the  woods.  . 
;  This  wheelwright  preacher  was  a  *  ail 
strong  and  well-favored  man,  as  un- 
assuming as  he  was  industrious  He 
raised  a  family  of  five  children,  tw^ 
sons  and  three  daughters!  The  little 
house  of  stone  and  plaster  in  which 
they  were  born,  arid  where  he  lived  for 
40  years,  still  stands  on  the  main  street 
Of  Stroudsburg,  and  is  owned'  by  one  of 
his  relatives. 

The  second  son  of  John  L.  Staple? 
was  named  John  Summerfield  Staples 
and.  was  generally,  known  by  his  mid-' 
die  name,  to  avoid  confusion  of  his 
name  with  his  father's.  "  He  was  bonv 
in  1S45.  ,.    . 

When  the  civil  war  had  reached  a 
point  that  called  increasing  numbers 
of  the  loyal  to  arms,  Rev  .  .Tphn  I.. 
Staples  closed  his  wheelwright's  shop 
ceased  his  preaching  and  entisted-in  the 
army  as  a  chaplain  of  the  168th  Penn 
rest 

°n, Nov  ."•   186-.    Summerfield    Staples 
was  drafter  into  the  176th  Pennsylvania 
which    was  at   once  hurried  south      Pie 
served    in    that    legiment    until    May    5 
1863,  when  he  was  mustered  out  at  N»j 
Berne,  N  C,  on  account  of  sickness    He 
managed   to  get  home,  and  there    after 
some  months,    he  recovered   his  health  ', 
He  wished  to  serve  again,  and'  went  to  ' 
Washington    to    see    his    father,     whose 
regiment  was  stationed  there!     This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1864.    Summerfield  Staples 
was  19  years  old,  a  sturdy,  honest-look-  ' 
ing    lad,    standing   5   feet   7    inches    and 
weighing  about  140  pounds 


He  found  his  father,  and  was  walk- 
ing with  him  on  Pennsylvania  av  the 
1st  of  October,  1864.  when  the  two  were 
approached  by  a  recruiting  officer,  who 
asked  young  Staples  if  he  would  like 
to  enlist.  The  officer  stated  that  he 
was  looking  for  a  representative  recruit 
for  President  Lincoln,  and  that  he 
thought  the  young  man  would  fill  th» 
bill._ 

According  to  the  story  preserved  in 
his  family,  young  Staples  said  he  would 
accept  if  his  father  was  willing.  The 
chaplain  cheerfully  gave  his  consent. 
The  young  man  was  conducted  to  a 
recruiting  office,  where  he  was  accept- 
ed, and  assigned  to  the  2d  District  of 
Columbia  volunteers,  Co  H. 

Then,  according  to  a  war-time  ac- 
count he  "was  arrayed  in  the  uniform 
of  the  U  S  army,  and  accompanied  by 
Gen  Frye,  provost  marshal;  Mr  N.  D. 
Lamer  of  the  3d  ward;  and  his  (Sta- 
I  pie's)  father,  was  taken  to  the  execu- 
tive mansion,  where  he  was  received  by 
President  Lincoln.  Gen  Frye  intro- 
duced him,  saying:  "Mr  President,  this 
I  is  the  man  who  is  to  represent  you  in 
the  army  the  next  year."  Mr  Lincoln 
shook  hands  with  Staples,  lemarking 
(  that  he  was  a  good  looking  and  healthy 
appearing  young  man,  and  he  believed 
lie  would  do  his  duty.  He  asked  Staples 
if  he  had  been  mustered  in,  and  he  re- 
plied he  had.  Mr  Larner  then  pre- 
sented the  President  with  a  framed  ofr 
ficial  notice  of  the  fact  that  he  had  put 
in  a  representative  recruit,  and  the 
President  again  shook  hands  with  Sta- 
ples, and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones.  The 
visiting   party   then    retired." 

The  2d  District  of  Columbia  regiment 
was  assigned  to  barracks  in  Alexandria, 
as  part  of  the  troops  protecting  the 
capital.  Chaplain  Staples,  in  order  to 
be  with  his  boy,  secured  a  transfer  from 
his  own  "regiment  to  that  of  his  son. 
On  Oct  7,  1864,^  week  after  the  enlist- 
ment of  Summerfield,  the  elder  Staples 
wrote  home:  "Summerfield  has  volun- 
teered for  one  year.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent's representative.  He  has  made  his 
fortune.  I  am  chaplain  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, so  we  can  be  together.  My  pay 
is  $1500  a  year.  Sum  got  a  big  bounty." 
This  is  the  only  reference  in  writing 
to  the  bonus  paid  young  Staples.  In 
later  years  he  stated  it  was  $1000.  After 
his  son's  death  the  Rev  John  L.  Staples 
told  the  Stroudsburg  stone  cutter  who 
inscribed  the  tombstone  of  Summer- 
field  Staples  that  President  Lincoln 
gave  Summerfield  $300,  and  himself,  the 
father,  $50. 

The  few  wartime  letters  of  the  chap- 
lain and  his  son  that  are  still  preserved 
contain  but  meager  references  to  the 
army  life  of  the  President's  recruit. 

His  regiment  remained  in  Alexandria 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  He 
served  for  a  time  as  an  orderly  to  one 
of: the  officers.  At  another  time  he  was 
clerk  of  the  prison,  and  was  detailed  to 
take  a  number  of  prisoners  to  Colum- 
bus, O.  The  fact  that  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent's recruit  appears  to  have  made 
him  of  some  importance  among  his  fel- 
low soldiers,  and  also  to  have  advanced 
his   fortunes. 

In  a  letter  dated  May  26;  1865,  the 
elder  Staples  says:  "Tomorrow  I  am 
going  to  the  government  artist  to  have 
my  picture  made  on  the  horse.  They 
are  going  to  take  Summerfield's  also, 
large,  as  the  representative  of  President 
Lincoln.  We  will  have  them  put  in  a 
frame  and  send  them  home  to  you." 

In  a  letter  to  a  sister  dated  June  5,  1865, 
young  Staples  speaks  of  a  farm  he  ap- 
peared to  expect  would  be  presented 
him,  as  the  President's  recruit,  saying: 
"You  speak  about  my  farm.  No  doubt] 
if  I  do  get  it  I  shall  be  very  proud,  for 
it  is  not  every  boy  who  can  get  in  wit 
the  President  so  solid." 

Lincoln    was   then    dead,    a   fact    tha 
Summerfield    Staples    lived    to    deplore 
when   years   after  he  tried   to  obtain 
pension  and  failed. 


,  On  Sept  12,  1865,  Summerfield  Staples, 
or  John  S.  Staples  as  his  name  appears 
on  the  records,  was  honorbaly  dis- 
charged. His  enrollment  in  the  war 
department  describes  him  as  "Repre- 
sentative in  lieu  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
not  liable  to  draft." 

Father  and  son  returned  to  Strouds- 
burg, where  the  chaplain-wheelwright 
reopened  his  shop.  His  son  worked 
with  him  for  several  years. 

Work  becoming  -  slack  in  the  shop, 
Summerfield  Staples  went  to  Waterloo! 
N  T.  where  he  worked  for  some  time 
in<  the  car  shops.  He  had  been  married 
and  had  one  son,  but  his  wife  was 
dead,  and  at  Waterloo  he  married  a 
second  time.  He  then  returned  to 
Stroudsburg  and  resumed  work  with  his 
father. 

On  March  6,  1882,  the  father  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  Wadsworth 
post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Stroudsburg,  and  on 
Oct  3,  1882,  the  son  also  was  admitted. 

His  second  wife  had  died,  leaving  him 
another  child,  a  daughter.  With  two 
little  children  to  support,  and  in  poor 
health,  the  man  who  represented  Lin- 
coln in  the  army  applied  for  a  pension, 
and  his  application  was  rejected.  "This 
would  not  be  so  if  my  good  friend  Lin- 
coln was  alive,"  he  said  with  bitter- 
ness. After  that  time  he  rarely  spoke 
of  his  services  in  the  army  or  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  had  served 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He  was  a 
sick  man  from  heart  disorder  contract- 
ed in  the  service,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  proving  his  disability. 

Leaving  Stroudsburg,  Staples  w7ent  to 
Dover,  N  J,  where  he  obtained  work  in 
car  shops,  and  there,  after  returning 
home  at  night  from  a  day's  toil,  he 
dropped  dead  of  heart  disease. 

He  was  buried  with  G.  A.  R.  honors 
at  Stroudsburg.  having  one  of  the  larg- 
est funerals  ever  seen  there.    The  head/ 


(* 
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That  his  many  burdens  as  a  war 
President  did  not  free  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  a  feeling  of  obligation 
towards  the  call  of  duty  at  the 
fighting  line  has  been  brought  to 
light  with  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  sought  out  and  hired  a 
man  to  go  to  the  front  in  his  place. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Pres- 
ident was  exempt  from  taking  up 
arms,  his  supersensitive  conscience 
would  not  be  appeased  until  he  had 
at  least  sent  a  representative  in  his 
place  into  the  front  ranks*  of  the 
conflict. 

BY  PROF.  BERNARD  J.  CIGRAND 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  substitute  who 
served  as  a  defender  of  the  Union  through 
the  bloody  and  epoch-making-  period  of 
the  Civil  war.  This  assertion  has  been 
made  many  times  before.  It  has  aroused 
bitter  controversy  in  various  quarters;  it 
has  given  birth  to  columns  of  print,  both 
in  support  of  and  in  denial  of  its  truth. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  evidence  is  here 
presented  that  the  story  of  Lincoln's 
substitute  is  correct — evidence  in  the  un- 
assailable shape  of  an  unofficial  acknowl- 
edgment  from   the  federal  government. 

The  exemption  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  the  taking  up  of 
arms  or  serving  on  an  actual  field  of. bat- 
tle is  provided  lor  by  a  special  statute 
drawn  up  to  meet  such  a  contingency. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  na- 
tion's chief  executive  from  sending  forth 
a  substitute  to  fight  in  his  place,  although 
Lincoln  was  the  only  occupant  of  the 
"White  House  who  ever  took  advantage  of 
this  fact.  The  man  who  represented  in 
his  person  that  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent was  John  Summerfield  Staples, 
whose  body  now  lies  at  rest  in  a  little 
cemetery  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  The  tomb- 
stone above  his  grave  testifies  not  only 
to  Staples'  war  record,  but  states  in  gran- 
ite letters  the  fact  of  his  having  served 
as  Abraham  Lincoln's  substitute.  The 
inscription  in  question  reads   as   follows: 

J.    Summerfield    Staples, 
a  Private   of 

Co.    C,   176   Regt.,   P.   V. 

Also   a.   Member    of    the 

2   Reg.   D.   C.  Vols.,   as  a 
Substitute  for 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 
Died   Jan.    11,    18SS, 
Aged  43  Years,   4  Mos.,  25  Days. 
His    grave    also    bears    the    G.    A.     JR. 


Staples,  J.   Stunmerfield 


marker,  a  metallic  star  upon  which  the 
words  "Post  150"  appear.  A  small  Amer- 
ican flag  flutters  in  the  breeze,  but  the 
outside  world  seems  little  informed  as 
to  the  career  of  this  patriotic  and  dis- 
tinguished soldier  boy. 

Seeking   to   Confirm   a   Rumor 

I  ha.d  heard  the  tradition  that  Lincoln 
during  the  dark  days  of  1864  had  sent  a 
substitute  to  the  front.  But  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  tradition  was  quite  an- 
other matter.  The  popular  opinion  of 
those  I  consulted  appeared  to  be  that  the 
tale  of  Lincoln's  substitute  belonged  to 
the  myth  category,  and  had  no  more 
foundation  in  sober  fact  than  the  legend 
of  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree. 
Men  high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  assured  me  that 
they  were  certain  that  "Old  Abe"  was 
unrepresented  in  the  ranks  of  the  boys 
in  blue.  For  all  that  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  story  was  something  more  than 
one  of  those  romantic  incidents  so  fre- 
quently quoted  as  having  occurred  in  the 
lives  of  famous  men  after  they  had 
passed  over  to  the  great  majority ;  inci- 
dents lending  color  to  the  laudatory  bio- 
graphical sketches,  but  rejected  by  the 
thoughtful  historian  as  being  of  "the  stuff 
dreams  are  made  of."  Lincoln,  with  his 
exalted  ideals,  his  stem  devotion  to  duty, 
his  undying  love  for  the  Union  and  all 
that  it  represented,  was  exactly  the  type 
of  man  to  consider  himself  at  fault  if  he 
neglected  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice 
in  his  power  to  the  cause  he  held  dearer 
than  life. 

I  corresponded  with  the  federal  au- 
thorities t.t  "Washington  on  the  subject, 
but  the  replies  I  l-eceived  did  not  tend  to 
bring  me  any  closer  to  the  goal.  Instead 
they  asserted  positively  that  the  reported 
tradition  was  entirely  without  foundation. 
A  letter  from  the  war  department  stated 
emphatically:  "It  does  not  appear  from 
the  official  records  of  the  department 
that  President  Lincoln  ever  furnished  a 
substitute."  Another  informed  me  that 
"Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  liable  to 
draft,"  a  fact  of  which  I  was  already 
well  aware.  Had  not  such  been  the  case 
the  employment  of  a  substitute  would 
have  lost   all   significance. 

But  a  personal  search  through  the 
official  records  of  the  Civil  war  brought 
to  light  a  reference  to  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
principal,  and  John  Staples,  recruit,  both 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  And  on 
another  page  appeared  an  entry  to  the 
effect  that  Lincoln  wished  a  representa- 
tive recruit,  and  same  was  assigned  as 
private  to  Company  H  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  D.  C.  Infantry.  With  these 
entries  as  a  base  of  operations  it  became 
possible  to  trace  the  substitute,  and  the 
discovery    was    made   that    John    S.    Sta- 
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pies  was  buried  at  Stroudsburg,  Penn. 
Further  details  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Burnett  of  Massachusetts,  a 
comrade  of  Staples,  in  the  following  let- 
ter; 

"I  well  recall  the  military  career  of  J. 
S.  Staples  of  my  regiment.  The  awful 
losses  of  the  Union  army,  east  and  west, 
were  weighing  heavily  on  dear  Lincoln, 
and  he,  with  others  in  public  life,  were 
considering  the  desirability  of  having 
personal  representatives  in  the  field  for 
those  not  eligible  for  service  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  in  the  fall  or 
late  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
committee  of  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  search  for  as  perfect  a  speci- 
men of  physical  manhood  as  could  be 
found  to  become  his  representative  re- 
cruit. This  committee,  or  some  of  them, 
met  my  dear  comrade  (Staples)  on  the 
streets  of  Georgetown,  and  seeing  his 
superbly    compact    form.     and    being     at 


once  satisfied  that  he  was  the  man 
worthy  to  be  Lincoln's  representative  in 
the  army,  they  made  'a  proposition  to 
him,  and  the  lo^al  boy— for  he  was  but  a 
boy— at  once  signified  his  desire  to  fill 
the  honorable  position.  He  was  soon 
afterward  introduced  to  President  Lin- 
coln, and  the  latter  gladly  chose  him  as 
his  representative." 

Although  the  communication  received 
from  Mr.  Burnett  was  as  convincing  as 
one  could  wish  yet  it  was  clear  that 
without  governmental  sanction  there  still 
would  remain  doubting  Thomases  who 
would  dispute  tie  claim  made  in  behalf 
of  the  dead  SOluier.  Therefore  the  facts 
in  the  case  were  laid  before  the  federal 
authorities  and  ,  received  from  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  at  Wash- 
ington an  official  statement  confirming 
the  entire  tradition  concerning  Lincoln 
and  his  substitute.  Th  s  document  reads 
as  follows 


Department   of   the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Pensions. 

Washington,   May  11,   1910. 

"John  Summerfield  Staples,  residing  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  filed  an  application  for 
pension  in  1882,  stating  that  in  the  Civil 
war  he  had  served  in  Company  C,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania 
militia,  and  afterwards  in  Company  H, 
Second  District  of  Columbia  infantry,  and 
that  in  his  second  enlistment  he  was  a 
substitute  for  President  Lincoln. 

"The  records  show  that  said  soldier 
enlisted  Nov.  2,  1862,  in  Company  C,  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Pennsylvania 
drafted  militia,  that  he  was  honorably 
discharged  May  5,  1863,  and  that  he  after- 
ward enlisted  April  3,  1864,  in  Company 
H,  Second  District  of  Columbia  volun- 
teers, from  which  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged at  Alexandria,  Va„  Sept.  12,  1865, 
and  the  record  also  shows  that  in  this 
last    service    he    was    enrolled    as    a   rep- 


resentative recruit  for  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  not  liable  to  draft. 

What    Record    Files    Show 

"It  is  shown  by  the  papers  on  file  in 
this  case  that  during  the  war  President 
Lincoln  decided  that  he  would  place  in 
the  army  a  substitute  to  the  credit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  ho 
communicated  his  desire  to  do  so  to 
the  provost  marshal  of  the  district  with 
a  request  that  he  select  the  person  who 
should  be  placed  in  the  service,  and  that 
the  provost  marshal  then  sent  for  Noble 
D.  Larner,  then  a  prominent  citizen  of 
this  city,  and  stated  to  him  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  and  Mr.  Larner  afterward 
succeeded  In  getting  the  substitute  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Staples  and  he  was  af- 
terward mustered  into  the  service. 

"This  is  about  all  the  information  I 
can  give  you  with  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  would  suggest  that  if  you  desire 
to  learn  anything  about  the  private  life 
of  Mr.  Staples  you  might  write  to  the 
postmaster  or  some  other  person  at 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  where  Mr.  Staples 
lived  and  where  he  died  Jan.  11,  1888." 

(Signed)  J.   L.   DAVENPORT, 

Commissioner. 
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An  Unusual   Case 


There  are  several  people  still  living 
in  Stroudsburg  who  knew  Staples  and 
remember  that  to  him  belonged  the 
unique  distinction  of  representing  Lincoln 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  their  num- 
ber are  J.  T.  Palmer,  postmaster  and 
principal  of  the  public  school;  C.  L. 
Drake,  editor  of  the  Stroudsburg  Times, 
and  Representative  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Lincoln  that  he  kept  the  matter  from 
the  public  press,  and  a  like  modesty 
seems  to  have  Imposed  silence  on  the 
young  soldier  who  served  his  country 
so  well. 

One  does  riot  have  to  make  a  very 
exhaustive  study  of  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter In  order  to  understand  the  motive 
which  led.  him  to  send  a  substitute  to 
represent  him  in  the  scenes  of  the 
bloody  drama  then  being  enacted 
throughout  the  land.  His  conscience 
was  not  of  that  easily  satisfied  variety 
which  contents  itself  with  allowing 
things  to  remain  as  they  are,,  without 
indulging  in  exertion  for  the  common 
good.  His  was  the  hand  which  was 
steering  the  Ship  of  State  through 
tempest  and  crash    of   hostile   guns,    yet 

great  as  was  the  task  assigned  him, 
he  perceived  with  the  eagle  eye  that 
watched  the  course  of  action,  a  post 
still  unfilled,  an  unoccupied  niche 
where  a  combatant  could  be  placed  to 
strike  in  behalf  of  the  Union.  To  that 
post  he  resolved  to  appoint  a  repre- 
sentative, that  he  might  be  practically 
in  person — as  he  was  already  in  spirit. 
— on  the  red  field  of  carnage.  It  was 
done  quietly,  in  that  simple,  unosten- 
tatious manner  that  distinguished  all  of 
Lincoln's  acts,  whether  in  official  or 
private  life.  He  never  played  to  the 
gallery,  and  the  verdict  of  his  own  con- 
science was  all   he  cared  about. 


While  this  is  probably  the  only  case 
in  history  where  the  leader  of  a  nation 
sent  a  substitute  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  fighting  men,  a  sort  6f  pre- 
cedent may  be  said  to  be  found  in  the 
custom,  but  recently  fallen  into  disuse, 
of  appointing  a  "king's  champion,"  who 
was  supposed  to  offer  his  body  in  op- 
position to  any  challenger  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch  of  Great  Britain.  Until 
the  accession  of  the  late  King  Edward 
VII.  to  the  crown  of  England,  this 
functionary  was  a  member  of  the  roy- 
al entourage.  Whenever  the  new  king 
was  .publicly  crowned  the  "champion' 
appeared  before  the  assembled  multi- 
tude clad  in  martial  gear,  and  casting 
down  a.  gauntlet  upon  the  ground,  de- 
fled  to  mortal  combat  any  person  or 
persons  having  quarrel  with  or  denying 
the  right  of  the  potentate  to  reign  over 
the  land. 

This  custom  dated  back  to  the  stren- 
uous days  when  a  monarch  was  also 
an  active  man-at-arms,  and  likely  to 
meet  in  a  hand-to-hand  engagement 
with  some  persistent  foeman  at  any 
time  or  place.  Hence  the  institution 
of  "king's  champion,"  appointed  to 
keep  all  challengers  at  bay,  a  heredi- 
tary honor  and  one  that  was  held  for 
many  generations  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Dymoke  family.  But  Edward 
VII.,  who  possessed  an  unusually  strong 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  refused  to  per- 
mit this  heroic  burlesque  of  a  mediae- 
val custom  to  be  introduced  into  the 
splendid  pageantry  at  his  coronation 
and  abolished  the  office  of  a  warlike 
substitute  forever. 

(Copyright    1911,    by    W.    G.    Chapman,  i 
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SUBSTITUTING  FOR  LINCOLN 


It  is  not  known,  generally,  that  there 
served  in  the  Union  Army  a  soldier  by 
the  name  of  J.  Summerfield  Staples 
who  at  the  President's  request  became 
his  substitute  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union 
Army.  The  two  provisions  in  the  draft 
law  which  called  for  the  most  severe 
criticisms  were  the  privileges  which  al- 
lowed a  drafted  man,  to  substitute  $300 
for  himself,  or  to  substitute  another 
man  for  himself.  It  was  under  this  last 
provision  that  the  President,  although 
exempt  from  the  draft  by  virtue  of  his 
office  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army,  desired  to  be  represented  by  a 
substitute. 

Lincoln  prepared  a  discussion  in 
1863  in  which  he  explained  the  pur- 
pose of  these  enactments  about  money 
and  men  substitutes  which  seems  so 
undemocratic  to  us  today.  Even  Lin- 
coln felt  then  that  the  unequality  sug- 
gested by  the  practice  could  "only  be 
perfectly  cured  by  sweeping  both  pro- 
visions away."  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  present  verbatim  Lincoln's  opinions 
on  the  bounty  system.  They  were  pre- 
pared about  August  15,  1863. 

"Much  complaint  is  made  of  that 
provision  of  the  conscription  law  which 
allows  a  drafted  man  to  substitute 
three  hundred  dollars  for  himself; 
while,  as  I  believe,  none  is  made  of 
that  provision  which  allows  him  to  sub- 
stitute another  man  for  himself.  Nor 
is  the  three  hundred  dollar  provision 
objected  to  for  unconstitutionality; 
but  for  inequality,  for  favoring  the 
rich  against  the  poor.  The  substitution 
of  men  is  the  provision,  if  any,  which 
favors  the  rich  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
poor.  But  this,  being  a  provision  in 
accordance  with  an  old  and  well-known 
practice  in  the  raising  of  armies,  is 
not  objected  to.  There  would  have  been 
great  objection  if  that  provision  had 
been  omitted.  And  yet,  being  in,  the 
money  provision  really  modifies  the 
inequality  which  the  other  introduces. 
It  allows  men  to  escape  the  service  who 
are  too  poor  to  escape  but  for  it.  With- 
out the  money  provision,  competition 
among  the  more  wealthy  might,  and 
probably  would,  raise  the  price  of  sub- 
stitutes above  three  hundred  dollars, 
thus  leaving  the  man  who  could  raise 
only  three  hundred  dollars  no  escape 
from  personal  service.  True,  by  the 
law  as  it  is,  the  man  who  cannot  raise 
so  much  as  three  hundred  dollars,  nor 
obtain  a  personal  substitute  for  less, 
cannot  escape;  but  he  can  come  quite 
as  near  escaping  as  he  could  if  the 
money  provision  were  not  in  the  law. 
To  put  it  another  way:  is  an  unobjec- 
tionable law  which  allows  only  the  man 
to  escape  who  can  pay  a  thousand  dol- 
lars made  objectionable  by  adding  a 
provision  that  any  one  may  escape  who 
can  pay  the  smaller  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars?  This  is  the  exact  differ- 


ence at  this  point  between  the  present 
law  and  all  former  draft  laws.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  law  a  somewhat 
larger  number  will  escape  than  could 
under  a  law  allowing  personal  substi- 
tutes only;  but  each  additional  man 
thus  escaping  will  be  a  poorer  man 
than  could  have  escaped  by  the  law 
in  the  other  form.  The  money  pro- 
vision enlarges  the  class  of  exempts 
from  actual  service  simply  by  admit- 
ting poorer  men  into  it.  How  then  can 
the  money  provision  be  a  wrong  to  the 
poor  man?  The  inequality  complained 
of  pertains  in  greater  degree  to  the 
substitution    of   men,    and    is    really 


Inscription  on  tombstone  at  Strouds- 
burg,  Pennsylvania: 

"J.  Summerfield  Staples, 

a  Private  of 

Co.  C,  176  Regt.,  P.  V. 

Also  a  Member  of  the 

2  Reg.  D.  C.  Vols.,  as  a 

Substitute  for 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Died  Jan.  11,  1888 

Aged  43  Years,  4  Mos.,  25  Days." 


modified  and  lessened  by  the  money 
provision.  The  inequality  could  only 
be  perfectly  cured  by  sweeping  both 
provisions  away.  This,  being  a  great 
innovation,  would  probably  leave  the 
law  more  distasteful  than  it  now  is." 

One  of  the  more  humane  workings 
of  this  substitute  system  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  a  father  who  desired  to 
substitute  for  a  son  who  had  enlisted 
under  age.  He  talked  with  Lincoln 
about  it  who  later  wrote  to  Major 
General  Meade. 

"Bannister  wants  to  take  his  son's 
place  and  have  the  boy  discharged  and 
sent  home  to  his  mother,  who  is  back 
there  alone.  I  can  see  no  objection,  if 
it  would  not  be  subversive  to  discipline 
in  your  army,  to  discharging  the  boy 
and  taking  the  father  in  his  place.  If 
this  meets  with  your  views  I  would 
like  it  done." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln 
made  undue  display  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  secured  a  substitute  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  ranks  and  the  incident 
is  seldom  given  attention  in  Lincoln 
biographies.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
some  outstanding  men  too  old  for  serv- 
ice, or  who  were  not  subject  to  draft, 
to  desire  to  be  represented  in  the  army 
and  it  is  evident  Lincoln  wished  to  en- 
courage the  appeal  for  representative 
recruits. 

Mildred  Emery  Jones,  in  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Quarterly  for  December 


1940,  gives  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  cele- 
brated men  who  followed  Lincoln's  ex- 
ample in  supplying  substitutes :  "Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  Edward  Everett,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  John  G.  Palfrey  of  Massa- 
chusetts, R.  E.  Fulton  of  New  York, 
J.  K.  Morehead  and  David  Wilmot  of 
Pennsylvania,  Justin  S.  Morrill  of 
Vermont,  Joshua  F.  Speed  of  Ken- 
tucky and  William  B.  Allison  of 
Iowa." 

Thirty  years  ago  Bernard  Y.  Ci- 
grand  gathered  some  facts  about 
Staples  and  interviewed  one  of  his 
comrades  who  tells  about  Lincoln's  se- 
lection in  these  words : 

"According  to  my  recollection,  in  the 
fall  or  late  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  a  committee  of  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  search  for  as 
perfect  a  specimen  of  physical  man- 
hood as  could  be  found  to  become  his 
representative  recruit.  This  commit- 
tee, or  some  of  them,  met  my  dear 
comrade  (Staples)  on  the  streets  of 
Georgetown,  and  seeing  his  superbly 
compact  form,  and  being  at  once  satis- 
fied that  he  was  the  man  worthy  to  be 
Lincoln's  representative  in  the  army, 
they  made  a  proposition  to  him,  and 
the  loyal  boy — for  he  was  but  a  boy — 
at  once  signified  his  desire  to  fill  the 
honorable  position.  He  was  soon  after- 
ward introduced  to  President  Lincoln, 
and  the  latter  gladly  chose  him  as  his 
representative." 

J.  Summerfield  Staples  was  born  in 
Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1845.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
John  Staples,  a  Revolutionary  War 
soldier  and  a  son  of  John  L.  Staples, 
an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  in  1864  was  Chaplain  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Volunteers.  Young  Staples,  on 
November  3,  1862,  when  but  seventeen 
years  old  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was 
honorably  discharged  in  1863  because 
of  physical  disabilities  due  to  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  convalescing  by  April 
1864  when  he  appeared  in  Washington 
and  was  selected  by  Mr.  Lincoln  as  his 
substitute. 

Staples'  enlistment  as  the  Presi- 
dent's substitute  is  recorded  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1864  and  credited  to  the  third 
ward  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two 
days  later,  fitted  out  in  his  new  uni- 
form, in  company  with  his  father  and 
government  officials  he  called  on  the 
President  and  received  his  good  wishes. 
Staples  served  for  eleven  months  in 
Company  H,  2nd  Dist.  of  Columbia 
Infantry  and  for  three  months  was 
stationed  at  Briggs  Barracks,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  It  was  at  Alexandria 
where  he  was  mustered  out  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1865,  five  months  after  the 
President  for  whom  he  was  substitut- 
ing had  expired. 


I 


Two  members  of  the  Chestnuthill 
Township  High  school's  junior  his- 
torical society  delved  into  books  on 
the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  find 
a  story  on  .the  great  emancipator  that 
would  prove  interesting  to  residents 
of  Monroe  county. 

The  girls,  Shirley  Fenner  and 
Mildred  Hamm,  after  weeks  of  steady 
research  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Junior  Historical  society  faculty  ad- 
visor John  Rinker,  compiled  "Lin- 
coln's Representative  Recruit." 

In  the  story  the  girls  name  J.  Sum- 
merfield  Staples,  a  native  of  Strouds- 
burg,  as  the  man  chosen  to  be  the 
President's  representative  in  the 
Union  army,  an  honor  sought  by 
hundreds  of  young  soldiers  at  that 
time.  The  prepared  article  on  Staples 
states  in  part,  "On  October  1,  1864, 
J.  Summerfield  Staples  was  arrayed 
in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  accompanied  by  Provost 
Marshal  General  Fry,  his  father  and 
N.  D.  Lamer  of  the  Third  ward  draft 
club,  he  visited  President  Lincoln." 
Lincoln  Fry  introduced  the  Monroe 
county  led  to  Lincoln  with  the  words, 
"Mr.  President,  this  is  the  man  who 
is' to  represent  you  in  the  army  the 
next  year." 

Staples  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  Va„ 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  2nd 
regiment,  District  of  Columbia  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  various  capacities 

— taking    pricoivere   of    war   to    Colum- 

bus,  Ohio,  and  served  as  a  sentinel 
at  Prince  State  Prison.  On  Sept.  12, 
1865,  Staples  became  ill  and  "was 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service 
and  brought  home,  a  young  with  a 
broken-down  body  and  the  effects  of 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered." 

The  research  by  the  girls  con- 
tinues, "It  might  be  interesting  to 
note  that  Staples  served  as  a  .substi- 
tute for  Robert  Barry  of  Monroe 
county,  Pennsylvania,  before  he  ac- 
cepted President  Lincoln's  invitation. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  legal  age, 
18,  to  enlist,  he  begged  his  father  and 
mother  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  war 
and  help  save  the  Union."  When  the 


youth  received  his  parents'  consent, 
he  joined  the  167th  Pennsylvania 
Militia  under  Captain  Warnick,  as  a 
substitute  for  Barry. 

In  discussing  the  research,  the 
writers  said,  "Staples  is  at  times 
erroneously  referred  to  as  Lincoln's 
substitute.  Lincoln  was  not  required 
by  law  to  perform  any  military  serv- 
ice and  therefore  was  not  compelled 
to  furnish  a  substitute.  But  in  answer 
to  circular  No.  25,  for  an  appeal  for 
representative  recruits,  President  Lin- 
coln patriotically  engaged  Mr.  Staples 
as  his  representative.  Some  have 
voiced  the  opinion  that  Lincoln 
wanted  the  recruit  because  there  was 
to  be  a  presidential  election  the  next 
month.  They  say  that  Lincoln  thought 
a  personal  representative  in  the  army 
would  do  him  no  harm  and  might  do 
him  some  good.  But  it  is  fitting  to 
say,  out  of  respect  to  "honest  Abe's" 
good  motives,  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  represented  was  not  so  well 
advertised  as  it  might  have  been." 

"The  final  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Staples,"  the  girls  write,  ended  in 
much  the  same  way  that  his  revered 
president's  life  ended.  Staples  had 
secured  work  at  the  DL&W  Railroad 
car  shops  at  Dover,  N.  J.  After  quit- 
ting time  on  Wednesday,  Jan.-  11, 
1888,  he  returned  to  his  boarding 
house  half  a  mile  away  and  sat  down 
in  a  rocking  chair  to  rest.  He  re- 
marked to  his  landlady  that  he  did 
not  feel  well  and  almost  immediately 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  died.  A 
heart  attack  took  the  life  of  Lincoln's 
representative  recruit  at  the  age  of 
43.  His, remains  were  interred  in  the 
Stroudsburg  cemetery.  It  had  been 
"after  quitting  time,"  too,  almost  20 
years  before  that  President  Lincoln 
sat  down  in  Ford's  theatre  one  eve- 
ning in  a  rocking  chair  to  relax  and 
rest. 

The  marker  at  the  grave  of  Staples 
in  the  Stroudsbur?  cemetery  bears 
these  words:  "J.  Summerfield  Staples. 
A  private  of  Co.  I,  126  Reg.  Pa.,  also 
a  member  of  the  2  Reg.  D.  C.  Vols, 
as  a  SUBSTITUTE  TO  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.  Died  Jan.  11,  1888,  Aged 
43  yrs.  4  mos.  and  27  days. 
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History  of  Lincoln's  Substitute 

Told  by  Pupils  of  Chestnuthill 


Stone  at  grave  of  J.  Summerfield  Staples 
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THERE  really  should  have  been 
two  of  John  Summerfield 
Staples.  For  from  October, 
1864,  to  September,  1865,  this  small 
(five  feet  three)  Pennsylvanian  filled 
the  military  shoes  of  the  biggest  man 
in  America,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  story,  perhaps  fictional,  tells  of 
the  reaction  of  a  sergeant  to  whom 
Staples  reported  as  "President  Lin- 
coln's substitute."  After  looking  him 
over  carefully,  the  sergeant  supposedly 
said,  "Aren't  you  just  the  first  install- 
ment?" 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  paid  for  a 
"representative  recruit"  to  fight  for 
him  in  the  Civil  War  is  less  widely 
known  than  most  Lincolniana.  In 
1933,  a  tablet  was  dedicated  to  Staples 
by  the  Knights  of  Malta  and  placed  on 
a  new  bridge  leading  to  his  home  town 
of  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  A  modest  stone 
was  erected  in  the  Stroudsburg 
Cemetery  in  his  memory  by  his  father. 
But  except  for  these  things,  and  a  few 
lines  in  various  history  books,  Staples' 
life  and  service  have  been  largely  ig- 
nored. 

Staples  wasn't  a  substitute  for 
Lincoln  in  the  usual  Civil 
War  Army  sense.  He  was 
a  "representative  recruit" 
serving  for  Lincoln,  who 
paid  him  to  rejoin  the 
Army  as  a  patriotic  service. 
Lincoln,  as  President,  was 
exempt  from  the  draft.  But 
in  1863  many  prominent 
men  were  paying  soldiers 
to  enlist  in  their  names. 
Not  to  escape  service, 
simply  to  help  the  Union 
cause. 

Originally  many  others 
had  paid  substitutes  to 
fight  for  them  so  that  they 
could  stay  out  of  the  army, 
or  else  they  had  paid  the 
stipulated  $300  to  the  Government  for 
exemption.  Staples,  oddly  enough, 
first  joined  the  Union  Army  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Nov.  3,  1862,  as  a  substitute 
for  Robert  Barry,  of  Monroe  county. 
He  served  in  one  of  the  major  cam- 
paigns, contracted  typhoid  fever  and 
was  discharged  for  medical  reasons  in 
May,  1863. 

Staples'  father,  a  carpenter  and 
preacher,  who  had  been  chaplain  in  an 
adjoining  regiment,  took  him  to  Wash- 
ington and  nursed  him  back  to  health. 
Then  both  went  to  work  in  the  George- 
town Navy  Yard  as  carpenters. 

Meanwhile,  in  June,  1864,  War  De- 
partment Circular  Number  25  an- 
nounced, "Persons  not  required  by 
law  to  perform  military  duty  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  personally  repre- 
sented in  the  Army.  In  addition  to  the 
contributions  they  have  made  in  the 
way  of  bounties,  they  propose  to  pro- 
cure recruits  at  their  own  expense  and 
present  them  for  enrollment  in  the 
service. 

"This  patriotism  is  worthy  of  com- 
mendation and  encouragement.  Pro- 
vost  Marshal    and   all    others   acting 


Portrait  of  Staples  at 
time  of  enlistment. 


under  this  bureau  are  ordered  to 
furnish  all  the  facilities  in  their  power 
to  enlist  and  muster  promptly  the  ac- 
ceptable representative  recruits  pre- 
sented in  concordance  with  the  design 
herein  set  forth.  .  .  ." 

When  Lincoln  saw  this  circular,  he 
ordered  the  Provost  Marshal,  James 
B.  Fry,  to  round  up  a  young  man  who 
would  join  up  as  his  representative. 
General  Fry,  in  turn,  contacted  N.  D. 
Larner  of  the  ward  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent lived,  and  Larner  contacted  John 
Summerfield  Staples. 

Staples  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  when  he  was  asked  to  act  as 
Lincoln's  representative.  Because  he 
was  only  19  at  the  time,  he  had  to  get 
his  father's  consent  to  rejoin.  He  also 
got  an  audience  with  Lincoln  and  a 
sum  estimated  by  some  historians  at 
$650.  * 

"I  hope  you  will  be  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones,"  Lincoln  said  to  him 
just  before  they  parted. 

As  it  worked  out,  Staples  was  far 
more  fortunate  than  Lincoln  himself. 
Because  he  had  already  served  in  com- 
bat, he  was  assigned  as  a  guard,  and 
later    as    a    clerk    at    the 
Washington     Barracks     of 
the     Second     District     of 
Columbia  Volunteers.  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated   six 
months  before  Staples  was 
discharged    in    September, 
1865. 

Returning  to  Strouds- 
burg, Staples,  who  had 
married  for  the  first  time 
in  1864,  went  to  work  in  his 
father's  wheelwright  shop 
and  preached  in  the  local 
Methodist  Church. 

In  1870,  Staples  moved  tc 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  in  the  wheel- 
wright trade.  From  Water- 
loo he  moved  to  Scranton,  then  back 
to  Stroudsburg  in  1884.  Meanwhile, 
his  first  wife  had  died  in  1874,  and  his 
second  wife  had  died  in  1878. 

At  about  this  time,  due  to  ill  health. 
Staples  asked  the  Government  for  a 
pension  based  on  his  original  medical 
discharge.  The  Government,  it  turned 
out,  either  didn't  have  his  records  or 
couldn't  find  them.  In  any  event 
Staples  received  no  pension. 

It  wasn't  until  his  death  from  a  heart 
attack  in  1888  that  public  attention 
was  called  to  his  record.  A  Strouds- 
burg paper  editorially  criticized  the 
Government  for  neglecting  a  veteran 
who  had  served  twice  in  the  same  war. 
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